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A  NEW  EDIBLE  MUSHROOM 

THE  lovers  of  mushrooms  have 
hitherto  mostly  contented 
themselves  with  the  bounty  of 
untutored  nature.  Mushrooms  have 
been  grown  but  not  cultivated;  that 
is,  little  attempt  has  been  made  to 
develop  new  and  improved  varieties 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  our 
market  fruits  and  vegetables.  But 
for  the  last  twelve  years  experiments 
in  this  line  have  been  carried  on  by 
Professor  Matruchot  in  the  caverns 
underneath  the  Paris  Observatory. 
He  took  as  his  raw  material  the  blue- 
footed  mushroom  {Tricholoma  nu- 
dum) ,  which  appears  only  in  the  late 
autumn.  By  growing  these  in  com- 
plete darkness  on  beds  of  beech 
leaves  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
fifty-four  degrees  Fahr.,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  new  variety 
which  yields  a  harvest  all  the  year 
round  and  is  much  larger  than  the 
wild,  measuring  nearly  six  inches 
across  the  cap.  The  violet  tint  that 
gives  its  name  has  completely  disap- 
peared and  is  a  creamy  white  slightly 
browned  on  top.  The  delicate  flavor 
is  in  no  wise  impaired  by  the  trans- 
formation. 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  PAPER 

FEW  persons  have  any  idea  of 
the  vast  number  of  substances 
which  paper  has  the  power  of 
absorbing,  or  of  the  importance  of 
this  curious  capacity  for  absorption 
in  the  paper  making  and  other  indus- 
tries. 

Unsized  paper,  as  nearly  every- 
body knows,  readily  absorbs  liquids, 
as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  blotting 
paper.  What  few  of  us 
know,  however,   is  that  jjii!:ii:'f'T;:".'i::i'i'Ji|'ii 
the  absorbing  power  of  \ 
paper  is  almost  unlimited,  i     ,  - 

not  being  confined  to  liq- 
uids, but  including  solids    H      »  V 
and  gases!  S  CiSp 

There  are  many  manu-  H 
facturing  processes  that  m 
might  derive  some  advan-  J 
tage  from  the  employ- 
ment of  paper,  to  which 
the  most  widely  differing 
properties  may  be  impart- 
ed by  reason  of  this  ab- 
sorbing power.  For  in- 
stance, paper  could  be 
used  with  advantage  in 
lieu  of  celluloid  in  many 
cases.  The  latter  sub- 
stance is  highly  valued  by 
season  of  its  many-sided- 
ness. It  is  transparent 
and  flexible  in  the  form 
of  photograph  films,  and 
opaque,  hard  and  rigid  in 
the  form  of  imitation 
ivory.  It  cah  be  prest,  cut, 
turned    and   worked  in 


many  ways.  Now,  all  of  these  things 
may  be  done  with  paper,  which, 
moreover,  unlike  celluloid,  may  be 
rendered  incombustible.  About  the 
only  non-inflammable  substitute  for 
celluloid  yet  discovered  is  cellit,  far 
too  expensive  for  practical  use. 

Inflammable  moving  picture  films 
are  a  great  source  of  danger.  Many 
safety  appliances  have  been  devised 
to  meet  this  condition,  but,  so  far  as 
is  known,  no  one  has  yet  substituted 
transparent  fireproof  paper  for  the 
very  inflammable  celluloid.  A  Ger- 
man patent  was,  however,  issued 
some  years  ago  covering  a  process 
of  making  transparent  paper  lantern 
slides;  and,  as  a  German  authority 
has  pointed  out,  these  could  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  mov- 
ing picture  films,  thus  greatly  lessen- 
ing danger  from  fire,  since  even  pa- 
per that  has  not  been  fireproofed  is 
far  less  inflammable  than  celluloid. 
Transparent  paper  can,  however,  be 
made  absolutely  fireproof  without 
impairing  its  transparency,  by  coat- 
ing it  with  a  thin  film  of  waterglass. 

A  TOWN  AND  GOWN  THEATER 

DARTMOUTH  College  holds  a 
unique  place  in  the  dramatic 
movement  which  has  so 
thoroly  enlisted  American  under- 
graduates. The  Dartmouth  Theater 
Company,  at  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  made  possible  by  the  gift 
of  a  little  theater  by  Wallace  F. 
Robinson,  vice-president  of  the  Uni- 
ted Shoe  Machinery  Corporation. 
It  has  presented  to  a  typical  road 
audience,  made  up  from  the  town  and 
from  the  students,  metropolitan  pro- 
ductions of  plays  fresh  from  the  pen 


BLIND 

BY   HARRY  KEMP 

The  Spring  blew  trumpets  of  color 
Her  Green  sang  in  my  brain.  .  . 

I  heard  a  blind  man  groping 
"Tap-tap"  with  his  cane; 

I  pitied  him  his  blindness: 
But  can  I  boast  "I  see"? 

Perhaps  there  walks  a  spirit 
Close  by,  who  pities  me, — 

A  spirit  who  hears  me  tapping 
The  five-sensed  cane  of  mind 

Amid  such  unguessed  glories 
That  I  am  worse  than  blind! 


of  such  men  as  Witter  Bynner  and 
Charles  Goddard. 

Walter  F.  Wanger,  at  present  a 
junior  in  the  college,  manager  of  the 
Dramatic  Club,  had  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  college  men  could  act,  and 
that  they  could  also  produce  plays, 
stage  them  and  set  them.  He  soon 
convinced  others,  and  the  result  has 
been  that,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Robinson's  idea  of  the  communal 
theater,  he  has  been  able  to  present 
a  set  of  plays  intensely  popular  in 
their  appeal  to  large  audiences  of 
townsfolk  and  students.  A  few  of  the 
plays  which  have  thus  far  been  pre- 
sented will  show  the  scope  as  well  as 
the  up-to-the-minute  character  of  the 
movement :  Witter  Bynner's  The  Lit- 
tle King,  a  romantic  play  in  blank 
verse  by  the  author  of  Tiger;  Charles 
W.  Goddard's  The  Man  from  the  Sea, 
which  is  soon  to  be  produced  at  the 
Princess  Theater  in  New  York;  and 
Goddard's  The  Misleading  Lady,  the 
current  New  Yctrk  success,  which 
was  successfully  played  even  in  New 
York  itself  by  the  Dartmouth  com- 
pany. 

Popular  prices  have  been  the 
rule  at  Hanover,  and  truckman  and 
janitor  as  well  as  college  professors 
have  paid  but  twenty-five  or  fifty 
cents  to  see  productions  which  were 
being  tried  out  for  metropolitan  pro- 
duction, for  the  Dartmouth  Theater 
does  just  that  service. 

In  this  last  particular  the  theater 
is  exploiting  a  field  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Northampton  Theater,  which, 
while  it  serves  the  community,  has 
not  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  presentation  of 
untried  plays.  Theatrical  managers 
have  just  begun  to  see  the 
value  of  such  a  tryout, 
and  many  have  sent  man- 
uscripts  to  the  theater 
company  for  trial.  The 
Dartmouth    Theater  is 
nothing  if  not  progres- 
sive, and  experimentation 
with   Reinhardt  scenery 
and  Bakst  costumes  has 
proved  to  be  successful 
in  more  than  one  produc- 
tion. 

Not  the  least  of  the 
services  to  which  this  gift 
of  Mr.  Robinson  has  given 
the  impetus,  is  the  revival 
of  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent body  in  the  drama. 
At  present  nearly  every 
man  feels  that  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  seeing  a 
real  movement  in  dra- 
matic art,  and  each  man 
is  able  to  watch  the 
growth  of  the  new  drama, 
or,  if  he  have  histrionic 
ability,  to  assist  in  its 
growth. 


IN  our  editorial  pages  of  this  issue 
we  explain  the  reason  for  the 
starting  of  this  new  department 
for  the  appraisement  and  criticism  of 
motion  picture  films  of  special  inter- 
est to  schools,  lyceums  and  churches. 

THE  STORY  OF  SAMSON 

Whether  the  Samson  film  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  "Lenten"  fare  as 
advertised  may  be  doubted  Iput  cer- 
tainly the  story  provides  good  mate- 
rial for  a  scenic  play.  The  movies 
make  nothing  of  miracles  and  Sam- 
son with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  slays 
successive  relays  of  Philistines  until 
the  spectator  too  is  ready  to  accept, 
without  counting,  a  thousand  as  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  victims.  The 
gates  of  Gaza  are  impressively  huge 
and  the  final  catastrophe,  where  the 
blind  hero  pulls  dovsm  the  temple  of 
Dagon  with  three  thousand  specta- 
tors on  the  roof,  is  presented  in  a 
form  to  rival  Dore.  The  Philistines 
are  quite  as  ugly  as  our  Sunday 
School  imagination  pictured  them, 
tho  we  did  not  suppose  they  acted  so 

The  strong  points  of  the  produc- 
tion are  the  fine  photography  and  the 
capital  impersonation  of  the  title 
role.  Southern  California  makes  a 
very  fair  substitute  for  Palestine 
and  some  of  the  open  air  scenes,  such 
for  instance  as  the  raid  on  Judah  by 
the  Philistines,  are  a  delight  to  the 
eye  and  quite  impossible  on  stage  or 
canvas.  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  plays  the 
Danite  hero  in  the  proper  spirit,  his 
youthful  vigor  and  self-confidence, 
his  manifest  delight  in  his  practical 
jokes  and  feats  of  strength.  Then, 
too,  the  picture  of  him,  blind  and 
broken  in  spirit,  toiling  at  the  prison 
mill,  is  one  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

But  it  is  a  pity  that  so  elaborate 
and  expensive  a  production  should  be 
marred  by  conspicuous  defects  due 
to  sheer  carelessness  and  inattention 
to  detail.  One  does  not  have  to  be  an 
archeologist  to  question  the  histori- 
cal accuracy  of  some  of  the  costumes 
and  architecture.  The  deviations 
from  the  scriptural  narrative  are  not 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  dra^ 
matic  construction,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, they  spoil  the  story.  For  in- 
stance, Samson  tells  his  father  and 
mother  how  he  rent  the  lion,  at  least 
we  interpret  his  pantorrtime.  But 
the  Bible  expressly  states  that  he 
did  not  tell  them  anything  about  it 
and  this  is  the  very  point  on  which 
the  story  turns,  for  it  must  be  under- 


stood by  the  reader  that  his  wife 
was  the  only  one  who  could  give  the 
secret  away.  The  management  took 
the  trouble  to  provide  a  real  live  lion. 
That  was  good,  but  why  did  they  not 
also  show  us  the  swarm  of  bees  and 
the  honeycomb  which  Samson  held  in 
his  hands,  eating  as  he  walked,  and 
brought  to  his  parents?  Surely,  too, 
in  spending  $100,000  on  the  produc- 
tion as  advertised  they  could  have  put 
a  few  dollars  into  showing  the  foxes 
with  firebrands  tied  to  their  tails. 
Why  did  Delilah  cut  off  Samson's 
hair,  when  we  read  that  she  called  in 
a  barber  to  do  it?  It  would  not  have 
been  beyond  the  magic  of  the  moving 
film  to  have  shown  us  the  water  jet- 
ting from  the  jawbone,  cleft  to  re- 
lieve Samson's  thirst.  To  be  sure 
that  miracle  is  nowadays  eliminated 
by  a  different  interpretation  of  the 
passage,  but  a  dramatist  should  not 
bother  his  head  with  higher  criti- 
cism. Finally  to  conclude  this  fault- 
finding, why  should  such  language  as 
"fell  a  victim  to  her  fascinating 
charms"  be  put  into  quotation  marks 
as  .Tiirigps  vv,  4'  E"pr  ir  these  days 
of  little  Bible  reading  this  will 
hardly  pass  muster  as  King  James's 
version.  This  is  a  six-reel  film,  re- 
quiring about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
(Universal  Film  Compamj,  New 
York.) 

SNAKES  AND  SPIDERS 

Schools  that  have  adopted  the  cur- 
riculum of  Alice  in  Wonderland  and 
give  instruction  in  "Reeling  and 
Writhing  and  Fainting  in  Coils," 
will  find  no  films  better  suited  to 
their  purpose  than  the  new  snake 
pictures  prepared  by  Raymond  L. 
Ditmars,  curator  of  reptiles  in  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park.  Pro- 
fessor Ditmars'  reputation  as  a  rep- 
tilist  is  widespread  from  his  hand- 
somely illustrated  books  and  now  he 
is  preparing  to  reach  a  still  wider 
public  by  establishing  a  laboratory 
expressly  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  motion  pictures  of  animal 
and  insect  life  in  the  natural  habitat. 
One  of  his  pet  black  snakes,  "Old 
Trusty,"  as  he  is  called  at  the  Zoo, 
takes  the  star  role  with  as  much 
aplomb  as  any  biped  actor  whose 
postal  portrait  is  sold  at  the  box 
ofBce.  The  act  that  brings  him  most 
applause  is  swallowing  a  rabbit  much 
larger  than  himself.  The  hatching  of 
snakes  from  the  eggs  is  also  a  curi- 
ous sight.  To  give  full  effect  to  the 
twenty-foot    (screen-length)  rattle- 


si.ake,  incidental  music  is  required. 
Another  reel  is  devoted  to  a  subject 
of  even  more  horrid  fascination, 
spiders.  Here  we  see  the  tarantula  in 
the  bunch  of  bananas,  the  trapdoor 
spider  barricading  his  home,  the 
hosts  of  baby  spiders  swarming  on 
their  mother's  back  and  many  simi- 
lar sights.  Another  Ditmars  film. 
The  Hunting  Spiders,  has  just  been 
released  by  Pathe.  (Ditmars,  Zoo- 
logical Park,  New  York.) 

THE  ROMAN  GRANDSTAND 

We  scarcely  should  expect  so  firm 
a  thing  as  the  Colosseum  to  figure 
in  a  motion  picture,  yet  it  does. 
A  set  of  films  forming  part 
of  the  "Glories  of  Rome"  series 
taken  under  the  direction  of  W. 
Stephen  Bush  shows  the  gigantic 
amphitheater  from  top  to  bottom 
and  inside  and  out.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reproduce  a  gladiator- 
ial combat  or  in  any  way  to  revive  its 
historic  scenes,  but  the  views  taken 
with  the  motion  picture  camera  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  extent  and  solid- 
ity of  the  ruinous  structure  than  the 
ordinary  stereopticon  slides.  Four 
reels.  (Vera  Educational  Society, 
New  York.) 

THE  HEART  IN  ACTION 

A  new  French  reel,  La  Vie  du 
Coeur,  illustrates  the  way  the  blood 
is  pumped  thru  the  body.  The  struc- 
ture and  mode  of  operation  of  the 
reptilian  and  mammalian  organ  is 
shown  by  the  hearts  of  the  tortoise 
and  the  ox  and  the  streams  of  cor- 
puscles are  seen  flowing  thru  the 
capillaries.  In  schools  where  dissec- 
tion is  not  practicable  this  film  would 
make  a  very  fair  substitute  and 
might  in  any  case  be  useful  as  a  pre- 
liminary explanation  or  a  review. 
The  teacher  should,  however,  take 
care  to  "rehearse"  the  film  first  so 
that  he  can  time  his  explanations 
with  the  pictures.  The  movie  machine 
does  not  wait  on  academic  leisure 
like  the  stereopticon.  (Pathi  Frires, 
Jersey  City.) 

A  LESSON  IN  FORESTRY 

The  Forest  Fire  is  a  film  designed 
to  show  the  need  and  method  of  for- 
est conservation  but  successfully 
sugar-coats  its  moral  with  spectacle 
and  action.  There  is  even  a  plot;  the 
careless  picnickers  leaving  their 
campfire  burning,  the  alarm  of  the 
forest  rangers,  their  fight  against 
the  flames,  the  homesteader  burned 
out  and  his  family  left  destitute. 
( General  Film  Company,  New  York.) 


